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Public  Welfare  - A Debt  of  Democracy 
to  the  Public  Good 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS  will  Be  issued  monthly  as  a means  of  communi- 
cation Between  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and 
Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare,  County  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
Officials  of  Institutions,  County  Officers  and  Social  Workers  general- 
ly. It  will  contain  news  items  designed  to  be  of  interest  to  these 
groups  and  human  interest  stories  taken  from  reports  of  superintend- 
ents of  public  welfare  and  others,  Ho  attempt  will  be  made  in  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  PROGRESS  to  enter  into  discussions  of  social  problems;  the 
letter  is  frankly  designed  to  elicit  public  attention  and  give  pub- 
licity to  items  of  more  or  less  local  interest.  Cooperation  and 
suggestions  are  invited.  Our  object  is  to  make  PUBLIC  WELFARE  PRO- 
GRESS vital  and  readable. 

County  and  District  Conferences  for  Social  Workers  are  to  be  promoted 
jointly  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  the  University  and  County 
Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare,  in  the  early  fall  and  winter.  Sup- 
erintendents interested  should  write  the  State  Department  for  informa- 
tion and  assistance  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements. 

The  compulsory  school  attendance  age  in  the  state  is  from  seven  to  four- 
teen years.  That  is;  from  the  day  after  a child  is  seven  years  old  un- 
til the  day  before  he  is  fourteen  he  must  be  kept  in  school  unless  legal- 
ly excused.  The  last  legislature  added  one  year  to  the  compulsory  school 
term.  Last  year  there  were  approximately  100,000  more  children  in  school 
in  N,  C,  than  ever  before  and  this  increase  in  attendance  came  within 
the  compulsory  age.  The  Superintendent  of  Welfare  is  the  chief  school 
attendance  officer  for  the  county  and  the  service  he  has  rendered  in  this 
capacity  speaks  for  itself  through  the  100,000  children  in  school. 

Mr.  E,  McK.  Goodwin,  Superintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Morgan- 
ton  is  very  anxious  to  get  a list  of  all  deaf  children  in  the  state  in  or- 
der to  send  application  blanks  to  such  children  as  are  now  eligible  to  be 
received  at  the  school  and  that  others  may  be  kept  in  touch  with.  Mr, 

C.  E,  Lineberry,  Superintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  also  wants 
the  same  information  in  rega-rd  to  the  white  blind  and  the  colored  blind 
and  deaf.  The  compulsory  attendance  law  for  this  class  of  children  pro- 
vides that:  ’’All  blind  and  deaf  qualified  for  admission  to  the  state 

school  for  the  blind  and  deaf  shall  attend  a school  for  the  blind  or  deaf 
for  a term  of  nine  months  each  year  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty- 
one  years,” 

'The  Orphan  Association  met  in  Raleigh  Sept.  16-17,  Among  a number  of  res- 
olutions passed  by  the  Association  during  the  meeting  were  the  following: 
”We  are  grateful  for  the  sympathetic  and  helpful  spirit  of  the  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  and  bespeak  their  assistance  in  the  invest- 
igation of  worthy  orphans,  and  the  exposure  of  those  cases  that  are  not 
eligible,”  ”We  would  express  our  appreciation  of  the  helpful  coopera- 
tion of  County  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare,  and  would  rejoice  to 
see  each  of  our  counties  thoroughly  organized  for  welfare  work.” 

The  American  Prison  Association  meets  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Oct .28— Nov. 3. 
This  congress  is  an  annual  gathering  of  hundreds  of  people  who  work  day  in 
and  day  out  on  the  problem  of  the  treatment  of  delinquents  and  law  break- 
ers.Many  notable  persons  are  on  the  program.  Prison  officials,  Welfare 
and  Probation  officers,  Judges  of  the  Juvenile  court,  are  urged  to  attend 
the  meeting  in  Jacksonville. 

QUICK  WORK  IN  VANCE  COUNTY,  11  a.m.  a man  reported  for  cruelly  whipping 
his  three  year  old  step  child.  ’’Sure  I whipped  her”, he  said,  ”1  got  a 
right  to  whip  my  child  all  I please.”  ’’We’ll  see”,  said  the  welfare  of- 
ficer, 3 o’clock  that  afternoon  the  man  was  working  on  the  county  roads. 
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"Make  your  Thanksgiving  offering  at  least  one  day rs  income.” 


. November  20th  has  been  set  apart  as  "Orphans  Day”  in  the 
ihurches  of  the  State;  the  contributions  received  on  that  day  will  be 
liven  as  a Thanksgiving  offering  to  all  orphanages  in  the  State.  The 
people  have  been  so  liberal  in  the  past  that  the  orphanages  now  include 
the  Thanksgiving  offerings  in  their  calculations  in  making  up  their 
judge ts  for  the  year.  It  is'  earnestly  hoped  that  this  year  each  person 
/ho  can  possibly  do  so  will  give  as  a Thanksgiving  offering,  one  day’s 
Income.  This  contribution  may  be  sent  directly  to  the  orphanage  of 


>ne ’ s choice, 


or  through  the  Treasurer  of  the  Publicity  Committee  of 


-.he  N.  C.  Orphan  Association.  It  is  hoped  that  the  offering  this  year 
Till  .-be  sufficient  to  enable  the  various  Homes  to  receive  more  child- 
ren as  there  are  hundreds  of  these  little  homeless  ones  scattered  over 
;he  state  who  should  bo  in  some  institution  where  they  can  have  the 
advantages  of  an  education  and  industrial  training. 


Greensboro  and  Guilford  County  .thru  the  activity  of  their  fed- 
;rated  clubs,  have  opened  up  a new  avenue  toward  child  welfare.  In 
)ctober  Greensboro  initiated  Children’s  Week.  Recreation,  better 
;eading  material,  music,  problems  of  health,  physical  and  mental, 
•equired  a day  each  for  demonstration  in  the  local  centers  of  these 
.nterests.  Recreation  Day  was  staged  on  the  courthouse  green,- 
1,000  children  played  enthusiastically  and  naturally.  On  Book  Day 
;Very  family  In  Greensboro  was  given  the  privilege  of  selecting 
t book  from  a list  prepared  by  the  'school  superintendent  and  present- 
ng  it  to  the  school.  On  Health  Day  Cho  Gho , the  Health  Clown,  en- 
tertained the  children  in  the  Municipal  Theater.  Persons  interested 
n organizing  a Children’s  Week  may  get  help  from  the  Bureau  of 
■ Jhild  Welfare . 

The  new  buildings  at  the  State  Training  School  for  Delinquent 
rirls  at  Samarcand  are  practically  completed.  They  consist  of  an 
lonor  cottage  and  four  receiving  cottages.  The  legislature  failed  to 
appropriate  funds  to  equip  the  new  buildings,  so  women’s  clubs,  other 
philanthropic  organizations , and  individuals  are  being  given  the 
ipportunity  to  contribute  towards  the  furnishing  of  the  buildings 
chat  they  may  be  immediately  opened  for  the  reception  of  girls.  It 
josts-  approximately  three  hundred  dollars  to  furnish  a living  room 
ind  fifty  dollars  to  furnish  a sleeping  room.  The  High  Point  Woman’s 
Hub  is  the  first  organization  to  offer  to  furnish  a living' room. 


- Dr-,-  H.  W.  Crane,  Miss  Mary  Shot-well,  and  Miss  Emeth  Tuttle  have 
been  added  to  the  staff  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  Dr.  Crane  is  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Hygiene.  He  will 
hold"  clinics  in  a number  of  places,  examine  special  cases  referred 
to  him  by  the  juvenile  courts  and  welfare  officers,  and  classify 
the  inmates  of  State  child-caring  institutions.  Miss  Shotwell  and 
Miss  Tuttle  have  the  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare,  Miss  Shotwell ’s  work 
will  be  cooperative  with  child— caring  institutions,  supervising 
suoh  school  attendance  work  as  comes  under  superintendents  of  public 
welfare  and  arranging  clinics  and  special  investigations  for  Dr.  Crane. 
Miss  Tuttle  will  investigate  and  supervise  special  cases  that  may 
be  committed  or  referred  to  the  State  Board  and  assist  in  the  pub- 
licity work  of  the  Board, 

Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  recently  appointed: 

Davidson  County,  Mr.  E.  C.  Byerly;  Edgecombe  County,  Miss  Georgia  Henry. 

WHAT  OTHERS  THINK  OP  US t Mr,  Cummins  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  in  Washington  was  a visitor  in  North  Carolina 
last  week.  He  was  delighted  with  what  he  saw  in  the  state  and  said: 

”1  have  found  in  no  other  state  such  fine  cooperation  and  I could 
not  have  accomplished  as  much  as  I have  had  it  not  been  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  superintendents  of  public  welfare.  Your  plan  of  county 
welfare  work  is  unique  and  I have  seen  no  state  so  well  organized  and 
doing  as  effective  work  as  you  are  in  North  Carolina.” 
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"Christmas  Seal  your  Christmas  Mail", 

TUBERCULOSIS  is  largely  an  economic  and  social  problem  end 
from  both  view  points  complicates  the  work  and  responsibilities  of 
public  welfare  officials.  The  disease  finds  many  of  its  victims  among 
the  poor,  ignorant,  and  defective  members  of  society  - a part  of  the 
population  with  which  the  public  welfare  organization  naturally  comes 
in  contact;  it  causes  many  cases  of  dependency  - again  the  public 
welfare  is  vitally  interested;  the  combating  of  this  disease  is  large- 
ly  a community  problem  and  in  progressive  action  along  all  lines  of 
-'social,  progress  public  welfare  officials  are  to  be  looked  to  as  lead- 
ers, For  these  and  other  reasons  this  issue  of  PUBLIC  WELFARE  PRO- 
GRESS is  lending  its  assistance  to  promote  the  sale  of  the  Tubercu- 
losis Christmas  Seals. 

Beginning  December  1st  Tuberculosis  Christmas  Seals  go  on  sale. 
The  fight  against  tuberculosis  is  probably  the  most  important  phase 
of  the  great  National  health  crusade  in  which  North  Carolina  is  doing 
such  a creditable  part,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  seals  help  to 
carry  it  forward.  This  work  is  being  directed  by  Dr.  L.B.McBrayer 
and  is  entitled  to  your  support. 

TUBERCULOSIS  SLOGAN  - "Every  person  in  North  Carolina  who  has 
tuberculosis  has  a right  to  know  it,  to  be  properly  treated  for  it, 
and  to  be  so  supervised  that  he  will  not  communicate  it  to  others," 

FACTS  ABOUT  TUBERCULOSIS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  state  is  2,559,  123;  1,783,779  white  and 
775,344  colored.  The  number  of  deaths  in  1920  from  tuber- 
* culosis  was  2,908,  - 1,449  white  against  1,459  colored. 

An  economic  loss  of  over  #200,000  annually  is  suffer- 
ed by  North  Carolina  as  a result  of  tuberculosis  while 
the  counties  in  the  state  do  not  average  spending  #500.00 
each  in  combating  the  spread  of  the  disease.  7/hen  will 
society  learn  that  prevention  is  sn  much  cheaper  than  cure? 

One  death  in  every  eleven  is  caused  by  tuberculosis. 

North  Carolina  has  maintained  a steady  decline  in  number 
of  deaths  each  year,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  patients  from 
other  states,  while  the  rate  has  been  rising  in  other  states. 

Gaston  and  Guilford  counties  have  called  elections 
for  December  to  decide  whether  or  not  these  counties 
shall  erect  tuberculosis  hospitals.  It  is  believed  that* 
both  counties  will  not  fail  to  carry  a favorable  majority. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  REPORTS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE  - "At 

_ we  had  a case  of  a mother  with  three  small  children.  She  was 

living  with  her  mother.  Seven  (7)  people  slept  in  one  room  with this 
tubercular  woman.  We  did  all  we  could  to  get  things  adjusted  - to 
get  the  woman  to  a T.B.  hospital  or  send  tha  children  away  - but 
t£ey ' were  ignorant  and  cranky  and  resented  all  our  efforts  to  help 
them.  After  lingering  a long  time  the  mother  died.  Two  weeks  ago  a 
brother  died  and  it  now  appears  that  the  grandmother  will  soon  die  of 
the  same  disease.  All  the  other  members  of  the  family  are  dependent 
on  chari tjr  and  all  have  been  exposed  to  T.B."  "We  had  one  case  of 
a girl  who  had  been  driven  away  from  home  by  her  father.  She  had 
been  taken  in  by  a woman  who  was  mentally  deficient.  This  woman  had 
only' one  room  and  a bed  and  when  we  visited  the  home  we  found  the 
girl  on  a bundle  of  rags  in  the  corner.  The  room  was  literally  alive 
with  flies.  The  girl  was  too  weak  to  move  so  when  she  expectorated 
the  walls  and  floor  were  used.  In  this  room  there  were  several- 
baskets  of  clothes  waiting  to  be  taken  to  white  homes  as  the  older 
woman  took  in  washing  for  a living." 
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This  issue  is  late — The  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  an 
Public  Welfare  has  been  moved  three  times  during  the  past  month  so  that 
our  work  has  been  delayed.  We  are  now  in  new  permanent  quarters  in  the 
State  Department  Building  Annex,  Corner  of  Fayetteville  and  Morgan  Stree 
where  visitors  are  welcomed. 


Conference  on  Care  and  Training  of  Delinquent  Women  and  Girin 
Mrs.  Francis  C.  Barlow,  Chairman,  Samar cand  Manor, 

Moore  County,  North  Carolina. 

Thursday 

10:00  A.M.  January  26th,  1922. 

Report  of  Standing  Committee  on  "Defective  Del inquents , " 
Topic:  "A  Clearing  House”  Mrs.  Otto  H.  Wittpenn,  Chm.  Comm.  Defects 

Delinquents . 

2:50  Report  of  the  Application  of  Gland  Treatment  to  certain  Delinquent 
Girls.  Miss  Agnes  McNaughton,  Supt.  Samarcand  Manor,  N.C. 

Address:  ”THE  ENDOCRINES  AND  IMMORALITY" 

Dr.  ft.  MacBrayer,  A.B.jM.D,  Director  of  Laboratories, 
North  Carolina  Sanatorium,  Sanatorium,  N.C. 


Report  of  the  "Committee  on  Music  as  an  Aid  to  Discipline." 
Dr, Mary  B. Harris,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Music. 


7:00  P.M. 


Formal  Opening  of  Conference. 


Dinner-  Samarcand  Manor.  North  Carolina-  Dr,  Delia  Dixon-Carroll , 
Vice  President  Board  of  Managers,  Samarcand  Manor. 


Speakers:  Hon.  Cameron  Morrison 

Mrs.  S.P. Cooper 

Mrs ,S .C .Sitter son 
Mrs . W , H . S , Burgwyn 
Mrs. Josephus  Daniels 


Governor  North  Carolina, 
"Responsibility  of  Clubwomen  toward 
Delinquent  Girls," 

"School  Service  Work  with  Girls." 
"Kings  Daughters  Work  with  Girls." 
"Y. W.C. A. Work  with  Girls." 


10:00  A.M, 


Friday  January  27th,  1922. 


The  Educational  Problem  of  the  Correctional  Institutional  for  Delinquent 
Girls.  Miss  Elizabeth  Hunger,  Asst.  Supt.  New  Jersey  State  Home  for 

Girls,  Discussion  led  by 

Educational  Problem  of  the  Correctional  Institution  for  Delinquent  Women. 

Mrs.  Jesse  D.  Hodder,  Supt,  Massachusetts  Reformatory  for  Women. 
Discussion  by  Mary  De  Weis,  Supt.  Arkansas  Reformatory  for  women. 


2130  P,M.  The  Institution  as  an  Educational  Clinic, 

Dr.  Katherine  Bement  Davis,  Secry, Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene, Inc. 

Discussion  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Farrell,  Director,  Dept,  of  Ungraded 

Classes,  New  York  City  Department  of  Education, 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Supt,  Delaware  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

7:00  P.M.  Dinner-  Club  House,  Pinehurst,  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  A,  A.  McGeachy,  President  Board  of  Managers, 
Samarcand  Manor,  North  Carolina,  Presiding. 


Speakers:  Mrs.  Clarence  Johnson 

Mrs.  Martha  Plott  Falconer 

Dr.  Katherine  Bement  Davis 
Miss  Elizabeth  Farrell 


State  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  N.C 
Director,  Dept,  of  Protective  Social 
Measures,  A.S.H.A. 

Secretary,  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene 
Director,  Dept,  of  Ungraded  Classes  New 
York  City  Department  of  Education. 


Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare,  Members  of  Boards  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, Judges  of  Juvenile  Courts,  Social  Workers,  Club  Women,  and  persons 
interested  in  the  delinquent  girl  and  her  problem  are  URGED  to  attend  the 
Conference.  Accommodations  may  be  had  at  Jackson  Springs,  seven  miles 
from  Samarcand,  and  cars  will  be  provided  to  carry  visitors  back  anb  forth. 
Lunch  will  be  served  at  the  institution.  The  Conference  provides  an 
opportunity  to  visit  Samarcand  and  see  an  institution  that  should  be  a 
source  of  pride  and  interest  to  every  North  Carolinian. 


Ton 
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The  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES  AMD  PUBLIC  WELFARE  is  by  law 
required  to  supervise,  investigate,  and  in  certain  cases  to  license 
charitable  and  correctional  institutions  or  agencies  in  the  cities, 
counties  and  state, --It  is  unlawful  for  any  person,  institution  or 
organization,  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  or  placing  children, 
to  carry  on  such  work  or  business  without  license  therefor  from  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  Chapter  170  Public 
'Laws  1917  as  amended  by  Chapter  4-6  Public  Laws  1919. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  responsibility  to  license,  the  Board 
considers  and  determines  that  the  burden  of  proof  of  the  need  for 
new  work  must  rest  upon  the  individual  or  organization  proposing  to 
inaugurate  it.  The  following  must  be  established  beyond  question 
that  l 

1.  The  work  is  needed. 

2.  The  field  is  not  already  adequately  covered. 

3.  The  available  financial  resources  are  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  work  at  the  standard  prescribed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

4.  The  undertaking  will -be  supported  by  a Board  of  res- 
ponsible directors  who  are  obliged  to  give  time 

and  service  to  it.  These  directors  must  assume  the 
responsibility  for  the  collection  of  moneys  and  for 
their  expenditure. 

Many  unscrupulous  people  are  traveling  over  the  state  solicit- 
ing funds  for  institutions  that  do  not  exist  or  have  been  refused  a 
license  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  Often- 
times the  mayor  of  a city  gives  permission  to  a person  to  solicit 
funds  in  his  town  without  any  other  knowledge  of  the  institution  or 
organization  represented  than  that  supplied  by  the  solicitor  him- 
self --  information  which  is  frequently  untrue.  The  fact  that  an 
organization  is  recommended  by  responsible  and  prominent  persons 
does  not  always  vouch  for  its  worth;  such  recommendations  are  some- 
times found  to  be  carelessly  given,  and  names  of  indorsers  used  with- 
out due  authority.  In  many  instances  local  authorities  do  not  know 
where  to  get  information,  nor  whom  to  call  on  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion. The  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES  AMD  PUBLIC  WELFARE  offers  its 
services  to  the  public,  and  WILL  be  glad  to  INVESTIGATE  any  CASES 
in  or  out  of  the  state  upon  request. 

LICEUSED  PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS. 


MATERNITY  HOMES:  Faith  Cottage,  Asheville  - Florence  Critten- 

ton  Home,  Charlotte  - Rest  Cottage,  Greensboro. 

CHILD-PLACING  SOCIETY:  North  Carolina.  Children’s  Home 

Society,  Inc.,  Greensboro. 

PRIVATE  CHILD-CARING  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN: 


Alexander  Home,  Charlotte 
Thompson  Orphanage,  Charlotte, 
Lindley  Training  School,  Asheville 
Eliada  Orphanage,  Asheville 
Buncombe  County  Home,  Asheville 
Christian  Orphanage,  Eton  College 
Fal  con  Orphanage , Falcon 
Freewill  Baptist  Orphanage,  Middle 
Orphans’  Home,  Banners  Elk 
Method 1st  0 rphanage , Ra lei gh 
Catholic  Orphanage,  Raleigh 
Children’s  Home,  Monroe 


Oxford  Orphanage  (White),  Oxford 
xford  Orphanage  (Colored),  Oxford 
Presbyterian  Orphanage,  Barium 

Springs 

Nazareth  Home,  Crescent 
Odd  Fellows’  Orphanage,  Goldsboro 
Pythian  Orphanage,  Clayton 
x 

Children’s  Home,  High  Point 
Mountain  Orphanage  Balfour 
St.  Anne ’ s Orphanage,  Belmont 
Baptist  Orphanage,  Thomasville 


Methodist  Orphanage,  Y/inston-Salem 
Orphans’  Home  (Colored),  Winston-Salem 
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WHAT  THE  SUPERINTENDENTS  ARE  DOING. 

The  suggestions  given  "below  are  only 
a few  examples  of  the  interesting 
and  effective  work  that  is  "being 
done  "by  the  superintendents  of  wel- 
fare. Other  counties  will  "be  quoted 
from  time  to  time. 

PITT-  Judge  Ed.  Cranmer  in  the  Jan- 
uary session  of  the  Superior  Court 
endorsed  very  highly  the 'work  of  the 
Supt.  of  Welfare,  K,  T.  Putrell  and 
asked  the  county’s  cooperation  in 
his  efforts  to  make  the  homes  of  Pitt 
County  safe  for  the  children. 

GRANVILLE-  "Nine  of  our  largest 
schools  have  maintained  ari  average 
of  95$  of  all  children  enrolled  from 
6 to  21,  Twenty  schools  averaged  90$ 
while  sixteen  made  85$,  It  has  taken 
much  hard  and  patient  work  in  remote 
districts , " 

WAKE-  Raleigh  and  Wake  County  are 
soon  to  have  a Detention  Home  for  de- 
linquent children,  A monthly  appro- 
priation for  rent  and  fuel  will  he 
made  jointly  by  city  and  county  and 
, a nominal  sum  paid  for  the  board 
of  children  while  in  the  home.  The 
Raleigh  Woman’s  Club  has  contributed 
$100  for  furnishings  and  other  organ- 
izations will  be  asked  to  make  con- 
tributions towards  furnishing  the 
home, 

DURHAM-  The  supt,  of  welfare  has 
checked  over  census  and  enrollment 
with  the  supt,  of  schools  and  finds 
that  every  child  in  the  county  be- 
tween the  ages  of  7 and  14  is  in 
school. 

PASQUOTANK-  At  the  request  of  the 
supt.  of  schools  of  Elizabeth 
City  and  the  supt.  of  public 
welfare,  Dr.  H.  W.  Crane  of  the 
State  Board  made  a mental  examination 
of  a number  of  retarded  children. 
Several  were  found  to  be  institution- 
al cases  which  should  be  removed  from 
the  public  school,  other  children 
were  found  who  should  be  in  ungrad- 
ed classes.  A number  of  these  retard- 
ed children  were  so  undernourished 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a 
diagnosis  of  congenital  feeble-minded- 
ness and  a number  of  normal  children 


WAYNE--  Supt.  of  welfare  has  had 
slides  made  of  typical  conditions 
in  his  county  in  the  homes  he  is 
called  upon  to  work  in  and  expects 
to  use  them  very  soon  in  talks 
made  in  different  schools  and  com- 
munities over  the  county.  In  this 
•way  he  will  help  the  citizens  of 
his  county  to  know  their  problems 
in  an  intimate  W8,y* 

CUMBERLAND-  The  supt.  of  welfare 
and  the  Red  Cross  secretary  are 
working  definitely  on  the  problems 
of  Mothers’  Aid  in  their  county. 
They  study  every  case  that  comes 
up  and  if  they  find  the  mother  ca- 
pable mentally  and  morally  but  not 
financially  to  care  for  her  chi  I - 
dren,  they  provide  funds  either 
from  the  county,  the  Red  Cross, 
individuals  or  fr  m all  three, 

ROBESON-  The  first  month’s  work  of 
the  newly  appointed  supt,  of  p.  w. 

1.  Visited  20  schools,  and  placed 
70  children  in  school, 

2.  Investigated  23  cases  on  pauper 
list--took  off  four, 

3.  Secured  home  for  delinquent 
girl  too  old  for  Samarcand, 

4.  Placed  one  child  in  Children’s 
Home  Society  of  N.C,  Greensboro, 
Pound  foster  home  for  two  others. 

5.  Paid  40  visits  to  sick  people. 

COUNTY  COTTAGES-  Guilford,  Dur- 
ham cottages  at  Jackson  Training 
School  have  been  opened  recently. 
Gaston  and  Rockingham  cottages  are. 
in  course  of  construct ion . Meck- 
lenburg was  opened  last  fall. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  CONFERENCE. 

The  State  Social  Service  Confer- 
ence -will  meet  in  Greensboro, 
March  28,  29,  30,  Jane  Addams  of 
Hull  House  will  be  the  guest  of 
the  conference  and  will  speak 
Wednesday  night. 

The  first  evening  will  be  a me- 
morial to  Ex-Governor  Bickett  who 
was  president  of  the  conference. 
The  eulogy  will  be  given  by  Dr. 

E.  C.  Brooks, 

Governor  Cameron  Morrison  will 
be  present  at  the  conference  and 
will  deliver  an  address. 


were  found  to  be  in  the  same  condi- 
tion. Acting  upon  Dr.  Crane’s  report 
the  Board  of  Education  and  City  Coun 
have  made  appropriations  to  supply 
free  milk  to  school  children  who 
cannot  pay  for  it. 


THE  STATE  ORGANIZATION  OF  SUPBRIN- 
il  TENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE  will 
hold  a meeting  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th,  previous  to  the  opening 
of  the  conference  in  the  afternoon. 
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The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social 
Service  was  held  in  Greensboro  March  28,  29,  and  30.  In  points  of  atten- 
dance and  interest  this  was  the  largest  and  best  conference  ever  held. 

The  program  was  entirely  interesting,  practical  and  constructive  and  a 
number  of  notable  persons  took  part.  The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Gilbert  Stephenson;  Vice-Presidents, 

Miss  Easdale  Shaw,  Roger.  Moore  and  Rev.  R.  Murphy  Williams.  The  time  and 
place  of  next  meeting,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  January  1923. 

'.V 

In  addition  to  the  usual  resolutions  of  courtesy  and  sympathy  the 

following  were  passed: 


1.  RESOLVED:  That  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service 

commend  the  action  of  the  Governor  in  appointing  a committee  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  an  Industrial  School  for  Delinquent  Negro  Boys,  and  the 
Conference  offers  its  most  hearty  cooperation  to  this  most  worthy  under 

taking . 

’ 2.  WHEREAS,  The  State  Conference  for  Social  Service  last  year  expressed 

its  deep  conviction  that  a wisely  conceived  censorship  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  protect  our  people  from  the  continuous  circulation  of  such  moving 
pictures  as  undermine  public  morals  and  pollute  the  minds  of  our  boys  and 
girls  young  men  and  women  at  their  most  impressionable  ages:  and 

Whereas,  the  experience  of  the  last  twelve  months  and  the  public 
revelations  of  the  demoralizing  conditions  prevailing  among  many  moving 
picture  makers  and  distributers  have  added  emphasis  to  our  belief,  and 

Whereas,  our  sister  state  of  Virginia,  with  its  traditional  loyalty 
to  the  moral  standards  of  the  south,  has  just  set  a good  example  by  enact- 
ing provision  for  state  censorship  of  moving  pictures,  therefore  be  it  re- 
solved: That  we  congratulate  Virginia  upon  its  action  and  urge  our  members 

to  continue  aggressive  work  for  the  same  achievements  in  North  Carolina. 


3.  RESOLVED:  That  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service  go 

on  record  as  indorsing  the  commission  to  study  county  government  recently 
appointed  by  Governor  Morrison,  and  that  the  members  of  the  Conference 
pledge  their  cooperation  to  this  commission  and  facilitate  its  work  in 
any  way  possible. 

4.  WHEREAS,  The  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Work  believes  in 

the  home  as  the  best  environment  for  the  child  and  the  necessity  for  keep- 
ing every  home  intact , which  contains  the  fundamental  elements  of  morality, 
be  it  Resolved:  That  this  Conference  indorse  and  promote  a State  System 

of  Mothers  Aid,  to  be  administered  by  the  State  and  County  Boards  of  Public 
Welfare,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  dependent  children  with  mothers  phys- 
ically and  morally  capable  of  caring  for  them. 

5.  RESOLVED:  That,  In  support  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Association 

of  County  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare,  this  conference  Indorses  their 
suggested  plan  for  standardizing  the  quality  of  County  Superintendents  by  a 
system  of  required  study,  examination,  and  certification,  administered  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

6.  RESOLVED:  That  this  Conference  favors  the  extention  of  the  benefits 

of  parole  to  prisoners  confined  in  county  correctional  inst itutions . 

That  it  favors  the  establishment  of  a clearing  house,  or  place  of  some 
character  for  the  examination  and  classification  of  all  prisoners  convicted 

in  the  state. 

That  the  Conference  appoint  the  following  committee  to  make  a careful 
study  of  State,  county  and  municipal  prisons,  prison  camps,  prison  farms, 
and  care  of  prisoners  throughout  the  State:  Dr.  J.  F.  Steiner,  Chairman, 

Mr.  A.  W.  McAlister,  Mr.  Roy  M.  Brown,  Mr. Geo.  Ross  Pou  and  one  woman  to 

be  appointed. 

That,  following  its  study,  this  committee  draft  a bill  or  bills, 
providing  the  legislation  necessary,  and  present  this  bill  or  bills  to  the 
legislature  during  its  next  session. 

That  the  Conference  request  the  County  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  in  each  county  to  appoint  a citizen  committee  of  three  persons  to 
look  after  the  needs  of  discharged  prisoners  in  the  county,  and  to  aid  them 
in  securing  employment. 
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During  the  past  eleven 'months  about  8,000  children  have  been  handled 
by  the  juvenile  courts  in  the  state.  This  estimate  is  made  from  reports 
sent  in  by  the  superintendents  of  public  welfare  in  fifty-five  counties, 
where  4,643  children  have  been  handled.  The  disposition  of  the  cases 
that  came  before  the  court  was  as  follows: 

482  dismissed 

1,241  returned  home  on  probatioon 
450  placed  in  temporary  homes 
355  sent  to  institutions 
38  adopted 

60  disposed  of  otherwise 

In  1919  a state  wide  juvenile  court  law  was  passed  establishing  a 
juvenile  court  in  every  county  in  the  state  with  the  clerk  of  the  court 
as  judge.  Dependent,  neglected  and  delinquent  children  up  to  sixteen 
years  of  age  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  judge  of  the  juvenile 
court  and  the  superintendent  of  public  welfare.  Careful  and  intelligent 
consideration  of  each  case  is  necessary  if  the  welfare  of  the  child  is 
to  be  safeguarded. 

Most  of  the  clerks  of  the  court  are  realizing  their  responsibility 
and  are  doing  excellent  work.  Some  of  them  have  gone  to  other  states 
to  study  the  work  of  well  established  courts  in  order  to  do  their  own 
work  better.  Approval  of  such  service  as  this  should  be  expressed  by 
the  voter  in  the  June  primaries  and  county  conventions  for  the  nomination' 
of  such  officers.  Candidates  for  this  office  should  be  considered  not 
only  on  their  qualification  to  do  the  clerical  work  of  the  county  court, 
but  on  their  personality , character  and  ability  to  handle  children.  Many 
interesting  stories  could  be  told  of  the  unselfish  service  the  judges  of 
the  juvenile  court  have  given,  - due  to  lack  of  space  only  one  follows: 

Co rnwall  Baby 

"I’ll  take  off  every  stitch  that  baby  has  on  if  you  takes  her  away- 
When  her  good  fer  nothing  mother  give  her  to  me  she  had  nothing  but 
a dirty  rag  and  that’s  what  she’d  have  agin," 

"But  Mrs.X."  asked  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  - "you  wouldn’t 
leave  a 2 months  old  baby  naked,  here  in  this  office,  on  a morning  like 
this?" 

"Wouldn’t  I?  I sholy  will  if  you  take  her"  and  Mrs.  X.  began 
promptly  to  take  off  the  baby’s  garments  one  by  one.  When  she  had  fin- 
ished she  put  on  the  "dirty  rag"  and  laid  the  baby  on  a cushion  in  an 

office  chair. 

The  baby  had  been  deserted  by  its  own  mother  and  had  been  taken  in 
charge  by  ignorant  neighbors  whtf  loved  it  and  had  cared  for  it  several 
months  until  the  case  came  to  the  judges  attention.  He  found  that  they 
had  several  children  of  their  -own  and  this  one  was  an  added  burden.  While 
they  did  not  want  to  give  it  up  he  felt  that  he  must  take  it  in  justice 
to  the . child . Now  he  had  it  to  look  after  and  no  home  in  prospect  for  it. 
Borrowing  a sweater  from  his  stenographer  he  wrapped  the  baby  in  it  and 
took  it  home.  His  wife  was  up  stairs.  She  had  reared  a family  of  her 
own  and  the  judge  knew  she  would  not  welcome  a new  baby  but  he  cheerfully 
called- her  to  come  see  his  present. 

"A  baby!  I just  won’t  have  it.  Every  day  or  so  you  bring  in. some 
object  ^ of  charity  for  me  to  look  after,  I’m  tired-  of  it.  No.  I wont 

touch  it.  Take  it  out  Well-11"  glancing  at  it  as  the  sweater  was 

pulled  back  from  its  face-  "well -1-1,  here  give  it  to  me,  poor  little 
dirty  thing," 

The  judge  soon  heard  water  splashing  in  the  bath  room  and  presently 
his  wife  came  down  stairs  Carrying  the  baby  dressed  in  clothes  that  had 
not  been  used  in  twenty  years.  He  returned  to  his  office  smiling. 

The  oaby  stayed  with  them  several  days,  and  both  wept  when  the  time 
came  for  it  to  go  to  the  Children’s  Home  Society.  They  wanted  to  keep 
it  but  because  the  child  would  be  continually  reminded  of  its  evil  inher- 
itance if  it  stayed  in  that  town  they  gave  it  up.  The  judge  wrote  Mr. 
Phoenix-  "I  want  that  baby  placed  in  the  finest  home  in  this  State  for 
she’s  a fine  girl-  and  I -want  to  keep  up  with  her." 
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WHAT  OP  THE  COUNTY  CHAIN  GANG? 


One  of  the  questions  that  will  confront  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  as  it  gets  down  to  a serious  study  of  the  administration  and 
effectiveness  of  the  State's  prison  system,  is,  What  of  the  county  chain 
gang?  Does  it  return  its  men  to  society  more  hardened  and  more  skill- 
ful criminals?  Or  is  it  helping  them  to  get  a new  grip  on  themselves? 

* 

A few  weeks  ago  two  members  of  the  committee  visited  a chain 
gang  in  one  of  the  most  populous  counties  in -the  state.  It  was  raining. 
The  men  were  in  camp.  They  were  confined  in-  literally  packed  into- 
portable  cages.  The  space  was  so  small  that  they  could  scarcely  move 
without  jostling  each  other.  The  floor  and  beds  were  very  dirty.  In 
these  filthy  little  pens  the  men  were  shut  up  not  only  at  night,  but  all 
day,  except  at  meal  time,  on  rainy  days,'  At  least  one  pi  isoner  in  this 
gang  was  ambitious  to  educate  himself.  He  was  attempting  to  study  elec- 
trical engineering.  There  was,  of  course,  no  provision  for  instruction, 
and  no  place  where  he  could  study  undisturbed,  in  his  spare  hours. 

• In  another  county  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare,  accompanied  by  the  Sheriff  of  the  County,  visited  a chain 
gang  camp  one  evening  after  the  men  had  come  in  from  their  work.  The 
prisoners,  lounging  about  the  camp,  talked  freely.  Pour-fifths  of  them 
were  doing  time  for  making  or  selling  whiskey.  The  guard  on  duty  at 
night- is  an  ex-blockader , The  conversation  turned  to  this  theme.  They 
discussed  methods  and  devices  of  making  and  disposing  of  "blockade". 

One  man  about  forty  years  old,  an  intelligent  and  likable  fellow,  with  an 
evident  bent  for  invention,  described  the  construction  of  various  types 
of  stills,  including  an  ingenious  device  that  can  be  concealed  inside  the 
kitchen  stove  pipe,  and  in  which  a gallon  of  whiskey  can  be  made  every 
night.  The  courts  are  sentencing  men  to  this  chain  gang,  presumably, 
either  to  reform  them  or  to  protect  the  public.  As  a matter  of  fact  the 
State  is  conducting  an  institute  in  blockading. 

In  one  of  the  mountain  counties  that  does  not  itself  have  crime 
enough  to  justify  the  maintenance  of  a chain  gang,  last  October  three 
men  were  sentenced  by  the  Superior  Court  to  work  on  the  roads.  The 
county  to  which  they  were  assigned  happened  to  have  all  the  men  it  wanted. 
The  three  men  were  left  in  jail.  The  next  session  of  the  court  was  six 
months  off.  The  County  Commissioners  hired  one  of  the  men  to  a citizen 
of  the  county.  He  worked  a few  days;  then  ran  away.  Another  who  had 
been  convicted  of  bootlegging  was  let  out  on  some  sort  of  agreement  by 
which  a friend  paid  the  court  cost,  and  the  prisoner  was  to  work  on  a 
certain  county  road.  The  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  did  not  know  how 
the  friend  was  to  be  reimbursed.  He  is  supposed  to  be  "mixed  up  with 
the  liquor  business".  It  seems  to  be  a matter  of  general  knowledge  that 
the  man  is  not  working  on  the  road.  He  has  made  a pretense  of  doing  so 
only  a few  days.  The  third  man  was  convicted  of  selling  three  pints  of 
whiskey  and  sentenced  to  one  year  on  the  roads.  He  says  this  is  the 
only  whiskey  he  has  ever  sold.  He  is  probably  telling  the  truth.  At 

least  no  friend  has  come  to  the  rescue.  He  is  confined  day  and  night  in 

the  jailer’s  corridor  in  a little  old  ramshackle  jail.  "Why  don’t  you 
take  this  man  out  and  let  him  help  you  work  in  your  garden?"  asked  the 
visitor  of  the  jailer.  "He  evidently  wouldn’t  try  to  escape  or  he’d 
get  out  of  here".  It  developed  that  he  had  been  used  to  do  odd  jobs  on 
the  outside  during  the  winter;  but  the  Judge  at  the  March  term  of  court 
had  told  the  jailer  that  he  was  exceeding  his  authority,  that  he  must 

keep  his  man  locked  up.  So  his  road  sentence  has  become  a jail  sentence. 

After  fifteen  months  in  jail  - three  months  awaiting  trial,  twelve  months 
serving  sentence  - he  will  come  out  unable  physically  to  do  a day’s  work. 
He  probably  has  just  about  enough  mental  ability  to  reason  that  it  does 
not  require  hardened  muscles  to  sell  whiskey. 

These  are  not  the  sensational  phases  of  .prison  life..  The  sensa- 
tional can  be  found.  But  it  is  the  exceptional  The  incidents  cited 
above  are  typical.  They  point  to  the  failure  of  the  county  chain  gang 
to  accomplish  the  ends  for  which  a modern  prison  is  supposed  to  exist. 
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THE  COUNTY  JAIL 
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The  laws  of  North  Carolina  prescribe  a certain  standard  for  the 
maintenance  of  county  jails  and  the  treatment  of  prisoners  confined  in 
them.  Among  the  requirements  are  the  following: 

1.  Every  county  jail  shall  be  provided  with  at  least 
five  separate  apartments  for  prisoners. 

0.  Plans  for  new  jails  must  be  approved  by  the  State 
Board  o f Char i tie s and  Pub lie  Wei far e . 

If.  Every  prisoner  must  within  forty- eight  hours  after 
his  admission  to  any  jail  be  given  a thorough 
physical  examination, 

4.  The  races  and  sexes  must  be  kept  separate. 

• Every  one  of  these  requirements  of  law  is  being  violated  by  county 
officials  in  the  State.  Very  few  jails  have  five  apartments.  The  best 
as  a rule  have  three  or  four.  Many  have  only  two,  and  some  but  one. 
County  Commissioners  are  apparently  generally  ignorant  of  the  second  pro- 
vision.- The  fourth  requirement  is  by  no  means  allays:  observed.  If  any 
county  in  the  State  is  complying  with  the  third.,  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  will  send  a representative  to  visit  the  county  and  devote 
an  entire  issue  of  PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRESS  to  its  jail.  Every  official 
who  fails  to  comply  with  these  requirements  of  law  in  regard  to  jails 
is  guilty  of  a misdemeanor. 

The  jail,  moreover,  generally  speaking,  is  poorly  lighted,  poorly 
ventilated,  and  dirty.  Those  In  authority  pay  little  or  no  attention  to 
the  most  elementary  principles  of  sanitation  and  health.  The  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  Board  of  Health  are  ignored.  There  are  just  enough 
exceptions  to  these  conditions  to  make  it  evident  that  such  conditions 
need, not  exist. 

In  these  jails  are  confined  a number  of  persons  serving  sentences 
ranging  from  a month  to  a year  for  the  lesser  offenses  against  the  law, 
but  the  great  majority  of  jail  prisoners  are  awaiting  trial.  The  most  of 
these  have  broken  the  law.  A considerable  number,  however,  are  innocent* 
In  addition  to  those  convicted  of  crime  or  charged  with  offenses  against 
the  law,  there  are  confined  every  year  in  the  jails  of  North  Carolina 
scores  of  insane  and  epileptic.  In  the  prisoners’  corridor  of  a county 
jail,  a few  weeks  ago,  a representative  from  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  stepped  on  an  epileptic  who  was  lying  on  the  floor.  It  was 
so  dark  at  midday  that . he  did  not  see  the  man. 

Two  months  ago  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare  visited  a certain  county  jail.  He  found  there  a girl  seventeen 
years  old.  She  had  been  committed  on  a charge  of  immorality,  but  the 
county  physician  had  finally  decided  that  she  was  insane  and  had  made  ap- 
plication for  her  admission  to  a state,  hospital  for  the  insane.  At  first 
the  girl  was  confined  in  a lower  cell  of  a two  story  cell-cage,  with  a 
number  of  men  above.  She  could  not  see  the  men,  or  they  her,  of  course, 
but  she  could  hear—  must  hear-  every  word  that  was  spoken  by  the  men. 
While  she  was  thus  confined  an  idiotic  boy  in  the  County  Home  became 
violent  and  was  transferred  to  the  jail.  The  girl  was  forced  for  some 
time  to  listen  to  his  ravings  before  she  was  removed  to  another  apart- 
ment - an  outside  cell.  Here  she  could  still  hear  the  boy.  In  a few  , 

days  he  died.  She  imagined  that  he  was  a young  man  whom  she  knew,  and 
that  he  had  been  electrocuted  in  the  room  adjoining  hers. 

The  visitor  had  seen  her  in  the  afternoon.  As  he  entered  his  room 

at  the  hotel  that  night,  .he  could  remember  no  fixtures  for  lights  in  the 
jail  cells.  He  went  back.  The  girl’s  cell  was  in  darkness  except  for, a 
faint  ray  of  light  that  straggled  in  through  the  one  barred  window,  from 
a street  light  a hundred  yards  away.  She  was  in  deadly  terror  in  the 
dark  because  she  imagined  that  at  night  her  enemies  gathered  about  the 
jail  and  shot  at  her  through  the  window. 

The  laws  of  North  Caiolina  in  regard  to  county  jails  are  humane, 
hut  those  laws  are  constantly  ignored  by  the  officials  in  charge. 
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"The  sheriff  shall  have  care  and  custody  of  the  jail  in  his 
county;  and  shall  he,  or  appoint,  the  keeper  thereof."  - C.  S.  5944. 

Occasionally  in  ITorth  Carolina  one  may  find  the  sheriff  himself  in 
charge  of  the  jail.  More  often  a deputy  sheriff,  or  jailer,  appointed 
by  the  sheriff  is  in  charge.  He  is  usually  paid  a certain  amount  per 
prisoner,  per  day.  In  most  of  the  counties  the  jailer  devotes  a part 
of  his  time  to  other  pursuits.  He  may  perform  other  duties  as  deputy 
sheriff,  or  he  may  engage  in  some  trade,  or  business  entirely  unconnected 
with  his  duties  as  jailer.  It  is  not  unusual,  therefore,  to  find  the 
jailer’s  wife,  or  daughter,  in  active  charge  of  the  jail. 

In  a county  jail  recently  visited  by  a member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  a Federal  prisoner  serving  a sentence 
carries  the  keys.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  he  happened  to  have  walked 
up  town.  No  one  could  get  Into  the  jail  until  he  returned. 

At  least  three  counties  have,  or  have  recently  had,  negro  jailers. 
He  may  not  be  the  officially  designated  jailer,  but  he  carries  the  keys. 
Some  time  ago  a distinguished  man  from  another  state  visited  the  jail 
in  a wealthy  and  in  many  respects  progressive  county.  He  was  shown 
through  the  jail  by  the  negro  jailer.  He  was  conducted  through  the 
white  men’s  ward;  then  through  the  negro  men’s  ward.  They  then  came  to 
the  entrance  to  the  white  women’s  ward.  The  negro  jailer  inserted  his 
key  and  without  any  other  signal  threff  open  the  door.  The  visitor  in- 
spected the  ward.  They  came  t.o  the  entrance  to  the  negro  women’s  ward. 
The  negro  jailer  Inserted  his  key  and  without  further  signal  opened  the 
door.  This  negro. man  still  carries  the  keys  to  this  jail. 

It  is  a rare  exception  to  the  general  rule  when  one  finds  even  in 
the  most  populous  counties  a matron  in  exclusive  charge  of  the  women’s 
quarters  In  the  jail.  The  jailer  carries  the  keys  to  every  apartment 
and  has  free  access  to  every  cell  at  all  hours.  In  a small  county  some 
time  ago  the  jailer  become  so  infatuated  with  an  attractive  prostitute 
who  was  confined  in  the  jail  that  when  her  time  was  up  he  disappeared, 
with  her* 

Occasionally  one  finds  a jailer  who  stands  out  in  such  sharp 
contrast  with  the  average  that  It  is  almost  a pleasure  to  visit  his  jail. 
Wake  County  has  such  a jailer.  There  are  many  things  he  doesn’t  know 
about  prison  a&mir, istration,  A jailer  cannot  be  expected  to  be  a 
■trained  penologist.  But  he  takes  pride  in  the  condition  of  his  jail. 
Every  pris  ner  upon  entering  is  given  a bath,  inspected  for  vermin,  and 
furnished  an  entire  outfit  of  clean  clothing.  The  cells  are  kept  clean. 
The  mattresses  on  the  cots  are  covered  with  brown  cotton  slips  that  can 
be,  and  are,  removed  and  laundered  whenever  they  become  dirty.  The 
blankets,  too,  e,re  kept  clean.  The  jailei  will  not  say  that  there  is 
not  a bedbug  in  his  jail,  but  he  is  willing  to  wager  that  you  cannot 
find  one. 

The  common  apology  of  jailers,  and  others,  for  the  filthy  condi- 
tions so  general  in  jails  is  that  with  the  class  of  people  who  become 
jail  prisoners  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  cells  or  the-  beds  clean. 

The  Wake  County  jail  has  no  way  of  selecting  its  prisoners.  Three 
hundred  have  been  received  within  the  last  six  months.  The  Wake  County 
jail  is  clean. 
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"In  view  .....  of  the  imj  >licy  of  ubj<  sting  VO  at  trial,  at  the 

at bitrary  will  of  other  men  to  a punishment  whose  effect  must  he  to 
destroy  the  self-r  p c >f  the  victim  a 1 harden  and  V hrute  him,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  intelligence  and  human i ty  of  the  age  has’  abolished 
flogging  in  all  hut  a few  Stat<  . in  this  country,  a any  part  of  prison 
discipline,"  - Chief  Justice  Walter  Clark  (I  bate  vs.  Nip]  , v.  c. 

Reports  166-272) 

Section  1361,  Consolidated  Statutes  authorizes  the  various  hoards  of 
county  commissi  i srs  to  enact  all  n<  cl-ful  ri  les  and  regulations  for  the 
successful  working  of  convicts  on  the  public  roads.  The  supreme  court 
has  decided  (St at  vs.  Nipp  ' 166-  ,72)  that  in  the  al  ’ such  rules 

the  superintendent  >f  t chair  gang  j$'o  ad  linlsters  3 pral  'punishment 
to  a prisoner  is  guilty  of  assualt. 

Two*  weeks  ago  a letter  was  addressed  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
in  every  county  mail  t ,inii  : 1 c ari  1 g ig,  asking  for  a of  the  print- 

ed rules  for  management  of  the  prison  camps  in  his  county . Two  counties 
have  sent  type-written  copies  f rules  enacted  by  the  commissit  Lers.  A 
third  county  sends  a statement  dictated  \ srintendent.  of  its  pri- 

son camp.  Only  one  of  the  typewritten  copies  of  ru.3  subm  feted  gives 
the  date  of  adoption.  Since  rinted  copies  were  requested,  and  type- 
written ones  were  furnished,  it  is  presumed  that  printed  copies  do  not 
exist.  It  is  improbable,  therefore,  that  copies  of' the  rules  are  fur- 
nished to  the  prisoners  of  a single  county  in  the  State. 

The  following  are  taken  from  one  of  the  lists  of  rules  referred  to 
above:  " 1 . Profane  and  vulgar  language  is  prohibit  d at  all  times. 

”4,  No  smoking  is  permitted  during  working  hours, 

"12.  No  food  shall  be  wasted. 

"15.  No  trading  between  convicts  and  those  having  them 
in  charge  shall  be  indulged  in." 

For  the  violation  of  these  or  any  one  of  the  nineteen  rules,  the 
f 0 1 1 owi tig  puni  sbment s are  pre s c ribed : 

"For  the  first  violation  the  convict  ■ r prisoner  shall  be  placed  in 
solitary  confinement  in  a dark  cell  for  a space  of  48  hours,  and  shall 
be  furnished  during  said  period  bread  and  water  only . " 

"For  a second  violation,  the  convict  or  pri  ; deemed  in- 
corrigible and  shall  be  whipped  or  flogged  " 

W ills  only  two  counties,  se  >m  to  hav  r and  regula  ns  in 

Accordance  t;  ith  law,  the  r tic  ■ f 'f1  g-ing  is  comm  n.  A few  ?/eeks  ago 
two  pris  >a<  rs  wer<  wl  : 1 : a county  pi  ! m camp  in  a certain  county. 

Citizens  living  in  the  c<  lity  arcus  i by  the  brutality  of  the  beating 
threatened  to  indict  the  si  peril  fe  m lent,-  An  investigation  was  made.’  The 
men’s  backs  were  blistered  by  the  flogging.  The  chairman  of  board  of 
County  Commissioners,  die  Count 3 Si  rinl  dent  of  lo  3,  fe]  e County  Phy- 
sician, and  another  physician  d jid  : bat  fch  ■ \ unishment  was  not  ex- 
cessive. One  of  the  men  was  beaten  for  singing  a vulgar  song  while  a 
woman  was  passing ; the  other , for  being  lazy.  The  song  as  repeated  by 
the  prisoner  to  a representative  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  is  coarse,  but  such  as  may  be  heard  in  many  places  outside 
prison  camps.  The  superintendent  in  charge  is  excessively  profane  and 
overbearing  in  directing  his  men.  This  county/  has  enacted  no  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  its  prison  camp. 

As  to  prisoners  in  county  jails,  the  Attorney-General  rules  that  the 
law  "does  not  confer  any  authority  upon  the  county  commissioners  to  make 
rales  and  regulations  even  for  convicts  whose  punishment  is  confinement 
in  the  county  1 Ison,  so  of  co  ir'se-,  much  less  can  they  make  rules  and  reg- 
ulations. for  the  discipline  of  pri  >0  ler s u ttried  and  impriso  d i 1 the 
county  jail  temporarily  until  trial  on  account  of  their  inability  to  give 
bond.  The  sherifi  himself  has  no  author i ty  to  discipline  prisoners  of 
either  of  the  latter  classes." 

A. few  days  ago  a representative  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Publ i e W E 1 a , j ■ He  .found  , 1 0 i 3 *3  y i ih  a ■ ad- 
age around  her  head.  The  jailer  a litl  ha  iaten  her  with  a black- 

jack be  cans-:  she  cusred  him  and  his  wife.  The  prisoners  in  the  jail  told 
of  other  instances  of  brutal  treatment  of  prisoners  by  this  jailer . 

9-re  not  unusual  in  vices.  Worse  have  been  reported , and  are 
under  investigation.  O11  the  other  hand,  there  are  cv  ptions  that  prove 
11  ubal  met  10 ds  of  disciplii  3 un  c ary,  Such  an  ept-.i^  1 is  the  Vance 
Ernmty  prison  camp;  - the  best  kept  and  perhaps  the  best  disciplined  camp 
in  the  State.  Prisoners  are  not  flogged  in  Vance. 
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COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 

The  last  few  issues  of  the  PROGRESS  have  dealt  with  jails  and  chain 
gangs,  the  repositories  of  criminals.  In  this  number  we  consider  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Compulsory  School  Attendance  Law  in  this  State.  It  is 
not  such  a far  cry  from  criminals  to  school  attendance  as  it  may  appear  at 
first  glance.  For  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  believes  that  one  of 
the  most  effective  methods  of  decreasing  the  number  of  criminals  in  North 
Carolina  is  to  see  that  the  children  of  the  State  are  properly  educated. 
The  number  of  inmates  of  jails  and  of  members  of  chain-gangs  will  be  ap- 
preciably lessened  when,  for  a period  of  at  least  seven  years,  all  chil- 
dren in  the  State  who  are  mentally  capable  spend  their  time  profitably 
in  school  instead  of  idling  about  the  haunts  where  criminals  are  made, 

+ + + + + + + + + + + 

Increase  in  Enrollment 


Approximately  60,000  more  children  attended  the  public  schools  of 
North  Carolina  during  the  term  1921-22  than  during  1920-21,  That  is  to 
say  at  a rough  estimate,  something  like  443,000  children  between  the  ages 
of  7 and  14  were  In  public  schools  in  this  State  last  year  as  against 
383,000  between  the  ages  of  8 and  14  enrolled  the  year  preceding.  These 
figures  are  based  upon  those  from  65  counties  reporting  to  the  State  Sup- 
erintendent of  Public  Instruction.  In  these  65  counties  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  40,000  children  enrolled  since  the  extension  of  the  age 
limit  of  the  period  of  compulsory  school  attendance  from  8 to  7 years, 

+ + + + + + + + + + + 

Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  and  School  Attendance 

In  enforcement  of  the  Compulsory  School  Attendance  Law  in 
North  Carolina,  close  co-operation  between  the  agents  of  the  Boards  of 
Public  Welfare  and  Education  Is  necessary.  Prosecution  for  violation  of 
this  law  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public 
Welfare,  but  he  cannot  act  until  the  teacher  has  determined  whether  or 
not  a child’s  absence  from  school  Is  covered  by  any  of  the  legitimate 
excuses,  i,e.,  illness  of  the  child  or  in  the  home | death  in  the  immedi- 
ate family}  quarantine;  physical  or  mental  incapacity;  severe  weather; 
distance  from  school;  poverty  and  demands  of  work  on  the  farm.  Reports  of 
unexcused  absences  made  weekly  by  teachers  furnish  the  County  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Welfare  with  the  necessary  information  on  which  to  proceed 
in  enforcement  of  the  law.  Success  in  applying  the  law  with  thoroughness 
depends  about  equally  upon  the  teacher  and  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  A tactful  teacher  may  often  adjust  cases  without  reference 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare,  as  practically  every  absence, 
when  investigated,  discloses  a family  problem,  and  in  her  visits  to  the 
home  the  teacher  may  be  able  to  give  advice  that  will  improve  conditions. 

Parents  who  refuse  to  comply  with  the  Uompulsor.y  School  Atten- 
dance Law  are  guilty  of*  a misdemeanor  and  are  subject  to  a fine  of  not 
more  than  $25.or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  30  days  in  jail,  The  reports 
from  50  counties  sent  in  to  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Wel- 
fare show  that  during  the  year  ending  July  31,  1922,  there  had  been  248 
negroes  and  116  whites  prosecuted  by  county  superintendents  of  public 
welfare  in  North  Carolina  for  violation  of  this  law. 

+ + + + + + + + + + + 

4 

Individual  Census  Cards 

Individual  cer.sus  cards  have  been  issued  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  by  means  of  which  accurate  information  in  regard  to  a child's 
age  may  be  secured  by  teachers  and  County  Superintendents  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, These  cards  may  be  sent  by  principals  of  schools  to  the  Bureau 
of  Vital  Statistics  for  verification.  When  a child's  age  has  been  thus 
established  convenient  reference  to  these  cards  will  be  possible  in  case 
the  child  after  reaching  14  may  wish  to  apply  for  a labor  certificate. 
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TIE  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

STANDS  FOR 


JUSTICE,  HOPE  AND  BROTHERHOOD  FOR  EVERY  MAN 


The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  protects 
and  helps  neglected,  delinquent  and  dependent  children. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  works  for 
adequate  remedial  care  and  treatment  of  the  crippled  child. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  through  in- 
vestigations and  licensing  power,  prevents  impositors  from  solicit- 
ing funds  and  unworthy  people  from  exploiting  children. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  investigates 
and  licenses  all  private  child-caring  institutions. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  through  the 
County  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  assists  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  helps  with 
the  organizing  and  standardizing  of  city  and  county  juvenile  courts. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  works  for 
segregation,  training  and  protection  of  the  feeble-minded. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  investigates 
and  supervises  all  State  and  county  charits.ble  and  penal  institu- 
tions and  makes  recommendations  for  needed  reforms  and  improvements 
to  the  proper  authorities. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  aids  in  or- 
ganizing the  Public  Welfare  work  in  the  different  counties. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  makes  special 
studies  and  investigations  of  our  social  problems  in  the  fields  of 
crime,  prostitution,  dependency  and  mental  defectiveness  in  order 
that  the  public  may  be  informed  as  to  our  social  disqualifications. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  conducts  annual  in- 
stitutes at  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  informing 

social  workers. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  gives  as- 
sistance in  numbers  of  cases  of  individuals  in  need  of  help. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  co-operates 
with  other  state  boards  and  public  and  private  social  agencies  in 
investigating  and  adjusting  cases  of  mutual  interest. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  issues  a 
monthly  news  letter  a,nd  special  bulletins  in  order  to  acquaint  the 
people  of  the  State  with  important  features  of  its  work. 


THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
BELONGS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA* 
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Public  Welfare  Progress 

ISSUED  BY 

STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 


VOL.  2,  NO.  11.  RALEIGH,  N.  C.  NOVEMBER  1.  1922. 


HEADED  IN  THE  EIGHT  DIRECTION. 


Recently  a series  of  Issues  of  Public  Welfare  Progress  was 
devoted  to  county  prisons.  Stress  was  placed  upon  the;  failures  of  the 
system.  It. was  suggested,  however,  that  here  and.  there  are  to  he  found, 
instances  of  a more  enlightened  attitude  toward  the  offender.  The  Wake 
County  jail  was  pointed  out  as  an  example  of  clean  prison,  and  the  Vance 
County  prison  camp,  as  a chain-gang  successfully  disciplined  without 
flogging.  Two  other  instances  of  treatment  of  prisoners  so  enlightened 
as  to  deserve  .special  mention  have  come  to  the  attention  of  -the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  They  are  the  women’s  department 
of  the  Buncombe  County  jail  and  the  Alexander  County  road  force. 

The  women’s  department  of  the  Buncombe  County  jail  was  created 
about  four  months  ago.  The  quarters  set  aside  for  it  are  in  an  old 
section  of  the  jail,  that  had  been  abandoned . The  floors  are  in  bad 
condition,  the  walls  need  repairing  and  painting,  a number  of  window 
panes  are  out.  A promised  connection  with  the  central  heating  plant 
was  still  to  be  made  on  the  first  of  November.  The  place  is  so  in- 
fested by  rats  that  the  mattresses  in  an  unoccupied  room  are  torn  to 
pieces  by  them  over  night.  Yet  with  these  conditions  the  matron,  Mrs. 
Williams , is  conducting  a prison  that  has  none  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
common  jail . The  women  do  .the'  work,  of  the  department  including  the  pre- 
paration of  their  own  meals,  and  the  laundry  work.  During  the  day  they 
have  the  freedom  'of  the  yard  which  is  enclosed  by  a high  iron  fence.  At 
night  they  are  locked  In  their  rooms,  Mrs.  Williams  has  full  charge  of 
the  department.  She  carries  the  keys , and  is  responsible  for  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  department  and  the  safe-keeping  of  the  prisoners  entrust- 
ed to  her.  When  the  jail  was  visited  a few  days  ago  "by  two  represent- 
atives of  the-  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  there  were 
three  Inmates  in  the  women’s  department.  One  ls  an  old  woman  mildly  in- 
sane. A young  woman  with  a strain  of  negro  blood  is  serving  an  eighteen 
months  sentence  on  a charge  of  selling  whiskey,  A third,  a^girl  still 
in  her  teens,  is  awaiting  trial,  charged  with  some  rather  serious  of- 
fers ©--highway  robbery,  perhaps.  As  one  sits  in  the  combined  kitchen 
and  dining-room  and.  chats  with  the  group  he  forgets  that  these  are  what 
the  world  calls  bad  women,  and  the  offenses  with,  which  they  are  charged 
seem  unimportant  compared  with  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a jail  with 
the  atmosphere  which  Mrs.  Williams  has  succeeded  In  creating  here. 

Up  against  the  Brushy  Mountains,  Alexander  County  for  a year  or 
more  has  been  conducting  an  interesting  experiment  in  prison  discipline. 
She  found  herself  with  a small  group  of  prisoners  that "she  had  difficulty 
in  finding  a place  for  in  other  counties  as  had  been  her  custom.  It 
would  be  expensive  for  the  county  to  run  a chain-gang;  but  Mr.C.W.  May- 
berry, chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners^  decided  that  by  es- 
tablishing the  proper  personal  contacts  with  the  men  he  could  work  them 
with  out  guards.  He  determined  to  try  out  his  plan.  Two  men  escaped 
soon  after  the  camp  was  started.  One  was  recaptured  and  sent  to  Rowan 
County,  The  other,  an  old  man  who  was  not  able  to  work  much  and  could 
not  be  kept  employed , has  not  been  recaptured.  Since  then  there  has  been 
no  trouble.  When  visited  in  October  by  two  representatives  of  the  State 
Board,  the  force  now  consisting  of  eight  men  had  been  loaned  to  the  State 
Highway  Commission,  and  was  being  used  by  their  patrolman  to  improve  a 
road  in  use  as  a detour.  The  patrolman  in  charge  had  no  gun  of  any  kind, 
as  he  stated  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  prisoners.  The  men  sleep  in  a 
camp  at  night,  but  they  are  not  guarded,  chained,  or  locked  in/  They 
wear  no  stripes  or  other  uniform  to  distinguish  them  from  other  working 
men.  They  sometimes  visit  their  families  or.  Sunday.  They  report  for  work 
at  seven  o’clock  on  Monday  morning.  The  man  who  has  the  best  chance  to 
escape,  the  cook,  was  considered  a most  difficult  man  before  he  was  sent 
to  the  road.  He  had  escaped  once  after  arrest  by  throwing  the  sheriff 
into  a mill  pond,  and  had  finally  been  marched  into  jail  between  two  of- 
ficers, "fou  are  not  going  to  send  him  to  the  camp!"  exclaimed  incredu- 
lous Citizens  when  he  was  sentenced  to  the  road.  Mr.  Mayberry  put  the 
matter  squarely  up  to  the  man.  He  has  not  betrayed  the  trust. 
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Public  Welfare  Progress 

ISSUED  BY 

STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 


VOL.  2 NO.  12  RALEIGH,  N.  C.  DECEMBER  1 1922 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  PRISON  PROGRAM 

At  the  recent  Greensboro  meeting  of  the  Citizens’  Committee  of 
One  Hundred  on  Prison  Legislation  recommendations  were  made  by  fifteen 
sub-committees  which  had  been  studying  various  phases  of  the  prison  prob- 
lem in  this  State.  On  the  basis  of  these  recommendations  a committee 
composed  of  Mr. A. M. Scales,  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson.  Dr. J.F. Steiner , Mrs. 
T.W.Bickett  and  Dr. Joseph  Hyde  Pratt  will  work  out  a program  of  penal 
legislation  to  be  proposed  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

Among  the  recommendations  of  the  sub-committees  (which  have  not 
yet,  however,  been  boiled  down  into  a concrete  prison  program)  are  the 

following : 

1.  Reorganization  of  the  State  Prison  to  provide  for  a central 
clearing  house  equipped  with  a Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Psychiatry  and  for 
the  supervision  of  the  whole  system  by  a penologist. 

6.  Abolition  of  the  ward  for  the  criminal  insane  at  the  State 
prison  and  provision  for  the  care  of  all  insane  and  feeble-minded  inmates 
at  the  several  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  at  Caswell  Training 
School.  An  examination  of  all  inmates  would  be  made  by  a commission  of 
mental  experts  and  any  sane  would  be  transferred  to  the  proper  depart- 
ment of  the  regular  prison. 

3.  Establishment  of  a farm  colony  for  women  offenders, 

4.  Establishment  of  a system  of  prison  industries  for  the  State 
Prison  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

5.  Establishment  of  a Training  School  for  negro  boys  similar 
to  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School. 

6.  Establishment  of  a colony  for  tuberculous  prisoners  on  the 

State  Prison  Farm. 

7.  Establishment  of  a State  Reformatory  for  youthful  offenders 

between  the  ages  of  17  and  21, 

8.  Increase  in  the  number  of  terras  of  the  Superior  Court  for 
the  trial  of  criminal  cases,  so  arranged  that  no  person  in  North  Carolina 
accused  of  crime  would  have  to  wait  for  trial  longer  than  twelve  weeks. 

9.  A matron  in  exclusive  charge  of  the  women’s  wards  of  all 
county  and  city  jails;  in  the  larger  jails  for  full  time;  in  the  smaller 

jails  for  part  time. 

10.  Prohibition  of  flogging  and  the  use  of  dark  cells  as  punish- 
ment for  both  State  and  county  prisoners. 

11.  Examination  by  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Psychiatry  at  the 
State  Prison  of  all  court  cases  thought  to  be  mental  cases. 

12.  Better  administration  of  parole. 

13.  Abolition  of  the  convict  lease  system. 

14.  A scientific  survey  and  study  of  the  negro  criminal  by  a 
commission  selected  by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

15.  Preparation  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare of  plans  and  specifications  for  county  jails  and  city  prisons  of 
varying  types  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  different  counties  and  towns  in 

the  State. 

16.  That  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and 
the  State  Board  of  Health  be  empowered  to  enact  rules  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  legal  regulations  as  to  sanitation,  heaNth  and  segregation  of 

prisoners. 
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Public  Welfare  Progress 

ISSUED  BY 

STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

VOL.  3 NO.  1 RALEIGH,  N.  C.  JANUARY  1 1983 


N. C . CONFERENCE  FOR  SOCIAL  SERVI CE 
January  24-25 

PRISON  REFORM  and  CHILD  WELFARE  will  be  the  key-notes  of  the 
I annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service 
i which  will  be  held  in  Raleigh  January  24-25,  Prominent  speakers  at  the 
Conference  will  be:  Governor  Cameron  Morrison;  Thomas  Mott  Osborne, 
former  warden,  of  Sing  Sing;  Dr.  Hastings  H.  Hart,  President  of  the  Am- 
erican Prison  Association;  Dr. Joseph  Kinmont  Hart,  one  of  'the  editors 
of  The  Survey;  Mrs.  Claude  D.  Sullivan,  State  Superintendent  of  the 
Tennessee  Children’s  Home  Society  and  President  of  the  Tennessee  Soc- 
ial Service  Conference;  and  Mrs. Sydney  P.  Cooper,  President  of  the  N.  C. 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

Meetings  of  various  groups  of  social  workers  will  feature  the 
opening  session  of  the  Conference  which  will  begin  at  2:30  on  the  after- 
noon of  Wednesday,  Jan.  24.  Among  the  groups  to  hold  special  meetings 
at  this  time  will  be  Red  Cross  workers,  secretaries  of  charitable  organ- 
izations, social  workers  in  industrial  plants,  and  officials  of  insti- 
tutions. Joseph.  C.  Logan,  manager  of  the  Southern  Division,  A.R.C. 
will  direct  the  Red  Cross  group.  Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Confer- 
ence for  Social  Service,  the  annual  meeting  of  county  superintendents 
of  public  welfare  will  be  held  Wednesday  morning. 

Governor  Cameron  Morrison  will  formally  open  the  Conference 
with  an  address  Wednesday  night  and  will  present  the  speaker  on  prison 
reform,  Dr. Hastings  H.Hart,  President  of  the  American  Prison  Association. 

Child  welfare  in  all  its  phases  will  be  discussed  at  the  morn- 
ing session  on  Thursday,  January  25.  The  main  addresses  at  this  session 
will  be  by  Mrs.  Claude  D.  Sullivan,  State  Superindent  of  the  Tennessee 
Children’s  Home  Society  ar.d  president  of  the  Tennessee  Conference  for 
Social  Service,  and  by  C . C . Carstens , Director  of  Child  Welfare  League 
of  America,  New  York.  Thursday  afternoon  there  will  be  a business 
session  when  steps  will  be  taken  to  reorganize  the  N. C. Conference  for 
Social  Service  and  to  establish  it  upon  an  even  firmer  basis.  Follow- 
ing this  Dr.  Joseph  Kinmont  Hart,  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Survey, 
will  speak  on  "The  Social  Responsibility  of  Education". 

Mr.  A. M. Scales,  president  of  the  Conference,  will  deliver  the 
annual  presidential  address  at  the  Thursday  night  session.  Thomas  Mott 
Osborne,  noted  former  warden  of  Sing  Sing,  will  speak  at  this  meeting  as 
will  Mrs.  Sydney  P.  Cooper,  President  of  the  N.  C.  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs.  The  last  morning  meeting  will  be  taken  up  with  discussion  of 
prison  problems  as  they  affect  North  Carolina,  local  authorities  and 
officials  taking  part. 

Officers  of  the  Conference  for  Social  Service  are:  A.  M. 

Scales,  president;  Wiley  B.  Sanders,  executive  secretary;  and  Gilbert 
Stephenson,  treasurer. 

The  N.  C,  Conference  for  Social  Service  was  organized  in  Feb- 
ruary 1913,  the  original  suggestion  of  such  organization  coming  from 
Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  who  was  its  first  president.  During  its  subsequent 
years  of  activity  the  Conference  has  grown  steadil3r  in  power  and  influ- 
ence. Its  annual  meetings  have  attracted  State-wide  attention,  The 
organization  has  always  favored  and  fought  for  progressive  social  meas- 
ures. Creation  of  an  effective  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  in  North  Carolina  was,  to  a large  extent,  due  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Conference  for  Social  Service.  Th©  organization  has  had  the  sup- 
port of  many  of  the  most  able  and  public-spirited  people  in  the  State., 
its  list  of  presidents  including  such  prominent  names  as  those  of 
Clarence  Poe,  A. W. McAlister , Edward  Kidder  Graham,  M.L.Kesler,  Howard 
E.Rondthaler,  W.L.Poteat,  E.C. Branson,  Thomas  Walter  Bickett  and  A.M. 
Scales. 
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MOTHERS ’ AID  LEGISLATION 

A bill  to  provide  financial  aid  from  State  and  county  for  mothers 
who  are  mentally,  morally,  and  physically  able  to  rear  their  orphan  chil- 
dren but  who  are  prevented  from  doing  so  for  reasons  of  poverty  only,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  social  legislation  before  the  General 
Assembly  of  1923.  This  measure  is  being  strongly  backed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  & Public  Welfare,  the  N. C. Conference  for  Social  Ser- 
vice, the  N.O.Orphails  Association,  the  Legislative  Council  of  Women,  the 
N.C. Press  Association,  the  Churches  and  practically  all  the  civic  and 
fraternal  organizations  in  the  State. 

The  idea  underlying  such  Mothers’  Aid  is  that  the  home  is  the  best 
environment  for  the  rearing  of  children  and  that  the  mother  is  the 

proper  person  to  do  it. 

This  bill  calls  for  $ 60, 000  to  be  appropriated  annually  by  the 
State.  Use  of  this  fund  is  to  be  left  voluntary  with  the  several  coun- 
ties, but  those  which  take  advantage  of  it  will  be  required  to  match 
their  share  o5  the  State  appropriat ion  dollar  for  dollar.  Persons  eli- 
gible for  aid  under  this  act  include  widows,  divorced  or  deserted 
mothers,  or  women  whose  husbands  are  mentally  and  physically  incapaci- 
tated to  support  the  family  or  are  confined  to  any  penal  or  eleemosynary 
institution,  provided  no  relative  is  able  or  willing  to  undertake  suf- 
ficient aid. 

General  oversight  of  the  administration  of  this  act  will  be  given  to 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  The  county  will  be  the 
unit  of  administration.  ■ After  thorough  investigation  by  the  county  sup- 
erintendent of  public  welfare,  the  county  board  of  charities  and.  public 
welfare  may  recommend  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners  the  amount 
that  Is  considered  necessary  for  aid  in  any  specific  case,  this  amount 
not  to  exceed  $40  a month  nor  *$15  for  any  child  under  14  years  old. 
Careful  supervision  of  the  way  the  fund  is  administered  will  be  particu- 
larly stressed  by  the  State  Board. 

Provision  of  this  kind  to  help  keep  needy  orphan  children  in  the 
homes  of  their  own  mothers,  if  the  mother  is  worthy,  is  not  a new  idea. 
North  Carolina  is  one  of  only  six  states  which  at  present  have  no  form 

of  Mothers’  Aid, 

Officials  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and.  Public  Welfare  base 
their  argument  for  the  need  of  Mothers’  Aid  in  North  Carolina  on  the 

following  facts i 

1.  Mothers’  Aid  preserves  family  life.  Many  a good  woman  ambitious 
for  her  children  and  capable  of  rearing  them  is  persuaded,  to  send  them 
to  an  orphanage,  when  she  can  get  them  in,  purely  for  financial  reasons. 
Not  only  is  the  placing  of  children  In  institutions , under  such  condi- 
tions, unfortunate  for  the  child  but  it  Is  often  equally  bad  for  the 
mother.  Relieved  of  her  responsibility  her  Interest  in  her  children 
wanes,  her  moral  fibre  weakens  and  often  she  herself  becomes  a 'problem. 

2.  Mothers’  Aid  is  economical.  It  is  less  expensive  to  help  a 
mother  and  five  children  for  twelve  months  in  their  own  home  for  $480 
than  it  is  to  send  the  children  to  orphanages  at  from  $200  to  $300  a 

year  for  each  child. 

3.  The  orphanages  in  the  State  approve  Mothers’  Aid.  Officials  of 
these  institutions  say  that  they  could  accomodate  the  children  who  have 
lost  both  father  and  mother  and  those  from  homes  so  immoral  that  they  . 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  them  if  the  State  would  provide  as- 
sistance for  its  capable  but  financially  handicapped . mothers . Hundreds 
of  dependent  children  are  denied  admissior  to  institutions  each  year 
because  of  lack  of  room, 

4.  Mothers’  Aid  puts  the  woman  with  small  means  on  an  economic 

.rather  than  a charity  basis. 
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SOCIAL  LEGISLATION  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  1923 

Social  legislation  fared  well  at  the  hands  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  1923.  ' In  this  respect,  the  Legislature  just  past  was,  on  the  whole, 
progressive.  It  followed  out  the  general  policies  of  the  sessions  of 
1917,  1919  and  1921  in  extending  public  welfare  work  in  North  Carolina 
and  in  providing  generously  for  the  State’s  unfortunates.  Not  a single 
retrogressive  step  was  taken  by  this  last  General  Assembly  in  regard  to 
North  Carolina’s  social  program. 

Most  important  among  the  progressive  social  measures  passed  are  the 
Mothers’  Aid  bill,  the  one  to  raise  the  age  of  consent  from  14  to  16 
years,  and  its  companion  making  the  legal  age  of  marriage  16  instead  of 
14,  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  training  school  for  delinquent 
boys  in  Eastern  North  Carolina  and  the  bill  to  allow  two  or  more  coun- 
ties to  unite  to  build  a county  home.  It  was  also  favorable  for  the 
progress  of  public  welfare  work  in  North  Carolina  that  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  juvenile  court  law  which  would  reduce  the  age  limit  of 
jurisdiction  of  that  court  from  16  to  14  failed  to  pass. 

It  was  in  support  of  the  Mothers’  Aid  bill  that  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  was  especially  active.  This  measure  was 
strongly  sponsored  by  most  of  the  civic  and  .fraternal  organizations  in 
the  State  and  by  many  of  the  churches  and  by  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Women.  It  met  with  practically  no  opposition  in  either  the  Senate  or 
the  House.  Its  passage  marks  a distinct  forward  step  in  North  Carolina’s 
plan  of  caring  for  dependent  children.  Its  purpose  is  to  aid  worthy 
mothers  who  have  been  deprived  of  the  support  of  their  husbands  to  care 
for  their  children  in  their  own  homes.  The  bill  carries  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $50,000  from  the  State,  Counties  which  take  advantage 

of  the  plan  are  required  to  match  their  share  of  this  appropriati on. 

By  raising  the  age  of  consent  to  16  and  by  making  the  legal  age  of 
marriage  also  16  and  by  defeating  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  juvenile 
court  law  which  would  have  reduced  the  age  limit  of  that  court’s  juris- 
diction to  14  there  has  been  secured  a wise  and  convenient  uniformity  in 
regard  to  age  in  these  laws  relating  to  the  protection  of  children  in 
the  State. 

The  bill  to  allow  two  or  more  counties  to  unite  in  building  a coun- 
ty home  is  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  to  consolidate,  whenever  possible,  such  poor-relief  in- 
to district  homes  as  more  efficient  and  economical  than  the  county  unit. 

Bills  to  abolish  the  superintendent  of  public  welfare  in  Surry, 
Lenoir,  Johnston,  Columbus  and  Avery  counties  were  defeated  due  to  * 
the  strong  sentiment  of  the  people  of  these  counties  in  favor  of  the 
welfare  officer  as  expressed  to  their  representatives . With  reference 
to  Warren  county,  the  State  law  which  made  the  employment  of  a welfare 
officer  optional  in  a county  of  less  than  32,000  was  repealed  and  this 
same  option  was  enacted  as  a local  law,  A bill  was  passed  making  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  public  welfare  mandatory  in  Mitchell  county 
and  raising  the  compulsory  attendance  age  there  to  16. 

Prison  reform  bills  sponsored  by  the  N. C. Conference  for  Social  Ser- 
vice travelled  a rougher  road  than  the  rest  of  the  social  measures.  Three 
out  of  seven  bills  on  the  program  of  the  Conference  introduced  into  the 
General  Assembly  passed.  These  were;  to  put  the  State  prison  on  an  ap- 
propriation basis}  to  abolish  the  department  for  criminal  insane  at  the 
State  Prison;  and  to  establish  a colony  for  tubercular  prisoners.  These 
last  two  were  offered  by  Superintendent  Pou  and  all  three  had  his  sup- 
port. The  bills  which  failed  to  pass  were:  to  abolish  flogging  as  a 
punishment;  to  reorganize  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Prison;  to 
change  the  personnel  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  Parole;  and  to  send  all 
prisoners  sentenced  for  more  than  three  months  to  the  State  Prison. 

The  appropriation  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  & Public  Welfare 
s was  increased  by  the  General  Assembly  from  $20,000  to  $30,000  a year.  The 
State  Child  Welfare  Commission  which  has  the  enforcement  of  the  child 
labor  law  In  North  Carolina  received  an  annual  increase  of  $10,000. 
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JUVENILE  COURTS 

Much  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  regard,  to  the  operation  of  the 
juvenile  court  system  in  North  Carolina,  which  recently  found  expres- 
sion in  the  hill  defeated  in  the  last  General  Assembly  to  reduce  the 
upper  limit  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  court  from  16  to  14 
years,  is  the  result  not  only  of  a superficial  acquaintance  with  the 
methods  of  practice  and  procedure  of  the  juvenile  court,  but  also  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  purposes  the  juvenile  court  was  created  to 
serve.  The  juvenile  court  is  a part  of  the  superior  court  system. 

In  each  county  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  is  the  judge  of  the  ju- 
venile court,  and  the  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  is  the 
chief  probation  officer.  In  some  cases,  in  addition  to  the  county- 
juvenile  courts,  there  are  city  juvenile  courts  with  the  recorder  act- 
ing as  juvenile  court  judge.  The  juvenile  court  has  jurisdiction  over 
delinquent,  neglected,  and  dependent  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

Under  normal  circumstances  a child’s  own  parents  are  the  best- 
guardians  of  its  interests.  Occasions  sometimes  arise,  however,  when 
the  parents,  the  natural  guardians  of  a child,  are  unable  to  control  it 
or  give  It  the  moral  training  and  discipline  it  needs,  or  else  are  un- 
able to  supply  the  conditions  necessary  for  a child’s  developing  into 
a normal,  well-rounded,  law-abiding  citizen.  The  juvenile  court  then 
steps  in  and  says  to  the  parents  in  effect:  The  training  of  your  child 
is  not  merely  a matter  of  personal  concern  to  you  and  the  child  alone, 
but  is  a matter  of  deep  and  vital  Interest  to  the  state.  The  welfare 
and  the  existence  of  the  state  depends  upon  whether  your  child,  and 
your  neighbor’s  children,  are  given  the  training  that  will  make  of  them 
self-supporting  citizens,  able  and  willing  to  share  the  responsibilities 
of  government,  or  whether  as  a result  of  neglect  and  subjection  to  de- 
moralizing influences  they  will  join  the  criminal,  the  pauper,  and  the 
defective  classes,  which  are  drains  upon  the  vitality  of  the  state.  As 
a juvenile  court  we  feel  that  if  the  conditions  under  which  your  child 
is  now'  living  are  continued  he  stands  in  grave  danger  of  becoming  a 
social  misfit  and  a burden  upon  society,  and  in  order  to  prevent ’such 
an  outcome  we,  as  representatives  of  the  state  assume  with  you  as  pa- 
rents, a joint  responsibility  for  the  education  and  training  of  your 
child.  The  superintendent  of  public  welfare  will  visit  your  home  to 
study  your  child’s  habits  and  temperament,  will  investigate  the  social 
conditions  of  your  community  and  the  problems  which  it  presents,  and  will 
endeavor  to  bring  all  the  community  influences,  the  church,  the  school, 
the  playground,  the  social  clubs,  to  bear  upon  the  problem  of  training 
your  child  in  constructive  ways  for  citizenship.  If  you  are  unwilling 
or  unable  to  co-operate  with  the  state  effectively  in  this  dual  respon- 
sibility, the  state  may  take  your  child  completely  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion as  a ward  of  the  state,  and  may  subject  it  to  such  discipline  or 
give  it  such  protection  as  It  may  deem  proper  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  child  and  of  the  state.  As  a last  resort  after  all  other  methods 
have  proved  unsuccessful  your  child  may  be  sent  to  an  institution. 

The  fact  that  every  county  has  the  machinery  of  a juvenile  court 
does  not  mean,  that  they  are  all  doing  effective  work.  Whether  your 
county  juvenile  court  is  one  merely  in  name  or  whether  it  Is  actually 
doing  constructive  work  for  the  child  on  probation  in  his  own  home,  in 
his  school,  and  in  his  play  groups  depends  upon  what  the  community ’ ex- 
pects and  demands  of  its  juvenile  courts,  of  the  juvenile  court  judge, 
and  of  the  chief  probation  officer.  If  the  juvenile  court  officers°and 
the  community  look  upon  the  juvenile  court  as  a child’s  edition  of  a 
police  court  or  a criminal  court  you  need  not  expect  worthwhile  results. 
Guilt .and  punishment  are  both  concepts  foreign  to  the  spirit  and  the 
practice  of  the  juvenile  court.  The  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  and 
the  chief  probation  officer  should  be  trained,  sympathetic,  and  ex- 
perienced . men;  they  must  know  child  life,  the  problems  of  the  family, 
local  social  conditions,  the  use  of  social  agencies  - and  above  all" 
they  must  have  a positive  conception  of  probation  as  a vital,  adjusting, 
educational  force  in  the  child  life  of  the  community.  An  effective 
juvenile  court  is  a community  responsibility.  What  kind  of  juvenile 
court  will  you  have? 
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